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ABSTRACT % * 

This tourth in a series of twenty-cine leariiing , 
lodules on instructional execution is designed to give secondary and 
postsecondary vocational teachers help in training and using students 
to tutor other students and to Bake presentatic-cs in the classrook. 
Th'e terminal objective for the module is to direct students in 
instruction of other students in an actual school situation* ^ 
Introductory sections relate the competency dealt with here to ethers 
in the prbqram^ and list both the enabl$.ng objectives for the three 
learning experiences and the resources required. Materials in the 
learninq experiences include required reading^ self-ckeck quxzzes, 
■<^el answers^ case studies to' critique, model critiques, and the 
teachei? performance assessmeniN form for use in evaluation pf the 
terminal objective. (The modules on instructional execution are part 
of a larger series of 100 performance-based teacher education (PBTE) 
self-contained llfarninq packages for use in preservice or inservice 
training of teachers in all occupational areas. Each of the 
field-tested modules focuses on the development of one or more 
specific prof.essional competencies identified through research as 
important to vocational teachers. Matyials are designed for use by 
tea.chers, either on an individual o'r ^cup basis, working under the 
direction of one or more resource persons/instructors.) (BM) 
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FOREWORD 

^ 



This module is one of a series of 100 performance-liiased 
tea(>her education (PBTE) learning packages focusing upon 
specific professional competencies of vocational teachers The 
competenciesxipon which these modulesare based were iden- 
tified and verified through research as being important to suc- 
cessful vocational teaching at both the secondary ^nd post- 
secondary levels of instruction The modules are suitable for 
the prepmration of teachers in all occupational areas 

Each module provides' learning experiences that integrate 
theory and application, each culrf^inate* With criterion refer- 
enced assessment of the teacher's performance of the spec- 
ified competency The materials are designed for use by indi- 
vidual or groups of teachers m trainina working under the 
direction and wilhthe assistance of teacWer educators acting as 
. resource person^ Resource persons should be skilled in the 
teacher competency 6eing developed and should be thor- 
oughly oriented to PBTE concepts and procedures in using 
these materials ^ 

The design of the materials provides considerably flexibility for 
planning and conducting performance-based .preserviCje and 
inservice teacher preparation programs to meet a wideVariety 
of individual needs and interests The materials are intended for 
use by universities and colleges^ stale departments of educa- 
tion, post-secondary institutions, local education agencies, and 
others responsible for the professionardeveiopmenl of voca- 
tional teachers Further information about the use Qf lh§ mod- 
ules tn teacher education programs* is contained in three re- 
lated docu4^1ents Student Guide to Using Perfonnance-Based 
Teacher Education M9terials, Resource Person Guide to 
Using Performance*Based Teacher Education Materials and 
Guide to Implementation of Performance-Based Teacher 
Education. 

The PBTE curriculum packages are products of a sustained 
tesearch and development effort by The Center's Program for 
Professional Development for Vocational Education Many in- 
dividuals, institutions, and agencies participated with The Cen- 
ter and have made contributions to the systematic develop- 
ment, testing, revision, and refinement of these very significant 
Iraining materials Over 4o teacher educators provided inputjn 
development of initial versions of the modules, over 2,000 
teachers and 300 resource persons in 20 universities, colleges, 
and post-^condary mstitulionrs u^ed the materials and pro- 
vided feedback to The Center for revision and refinement 

SpeciaLrecognition for major individual roles in the direction, 
development, coordination of testing, revision, and refinement 
of these materials is extended to the following program staff 
James B Hahmilton, Program Director, Robert E Norton. As- 



sogiate Program Drfector, Glen E Fardig, Specialist. Lois Hhr- 
rington, Program Assistant, and Karen Qu^nn, Prograrn Assis- 
tant Recognition is also extended to Kristy Ross, Technical 
AssistarU, Joan Jon^s, Technical Assistant, and JeaVi Wisen- 
baugh. Artist for their contributions to the final refinement of 
^ the materials. Cowt^butions madet)y former program staff to- 
' w&rd developmental versions of these materiate are aJso ac- 
knowledged Calvin J Cotrell directed the' vocational teacher 
competency research studies upon which these modules are 
based and also directed the curriculum development -effort 
from 1971-1972 Curtis R Finch provided leadership for the 
program from 1972-1974. # v 

Appreciation js also extended to ail those outside The Centdr 
(consultants, field site coordinators, teacher educators; 
teachers, and others) who contributed so generously in various 
phases of th* total effort. Early versions of the materials were 
developed by The Center in cooperation^ith the vocational 
teacher education faculties at Oregon State University and at 
the University of Missouri-Columbia Preliminary testing of the 
materials was conducted at Oregon State University, Temple 
University, and University of Missouri-Columbia 

Following^ preliminary testing, major revision of all materials 
was performed by Center Staff with the assi^tgnce of numerous 
consultants and visiting scholars from throughout the country. 

Advanced testing of the naaterials was carried out with assis- 
tance of the vocational teacher educators and students of Cen- 
tral Washington St ate Co I lege, Colorado State University, Ferris 
State College, Michigan, Florida State University. Holland Col- 
lege, PE I , Canada, Oklahoma State University, Rutgers Uni- 
versity, State University College at Buffalo, Temple University, 
University of Arizona, University of Michigan-Flint, UQiversity of 
Minnesota- Tv«n Cities, Unive^ity of Nebraska-Lincoln, Univer- 
sity of Northern Colorado, University of Pittsburgh! University 
of Tennessee, University of Vermont, and Utah State University 

The CenteV is grateful to.the National Institute of Education for 
sponsorship of this PBTE curriculum development effort from 
1972 through ifs completion Appreciation^is-ej^tended to the 
Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education of the U S 0,ffice 
of Education for their sponsorship of training and advanced 
'testing of the materials at 10 sites under provisions of EPDA 
Part F, Section^553 Recognition of funding support &f the 
Advanced testing effort is also extended to Ferris State College. 
Holland College, Temple University, and the University of 
Michigan-Flint ' > 

/ Robert ^ TayJor ^ 
* ^ Director 

^ The Center for Vocational Education 




THE CEMTER FOR VOpATIONAl. EDUCATION 

The Center for Vocational^ducation s mission is to 
increase the ability of diverse agencies, institutions, and 
organizations to solve educationarproblems relating to 
Ipdivid'ual career planning and preparation The Center , 
fulfillfjts mission by • ^ - v 

• Generating knowledge through research 

• Developing edu cation ^Kprog rams and products 

• Evaluating individual program needs and outcomes 

• Installing educational programs and products 

• Operating irlformation systems ar>d services 

• Conducting leadership development and training 
programs * 



AA 
VIM 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
FOR VOCATIONAL 
INSTRUCTIpNAL MATERIALS 

Engineering Center 
U[niverslty of Georgia 
Athens, Georgia 30602 



The American Association for Vocational Instructional 
Materials (A/WIM) is dp interstate organization of univer- 
sities, colleges and'divisions of vocational education de- 
voted to the improvement of teaching through better in- 
formation and teaching aids 




INTRODUCirON 



Those of us in vocational education or con- 
templating entry into the field have heard vorca- 
tional educators say, M learned more the first year 
teaching in my area than ^ learned in several yea^s 
working m the area " 

The saying "He who teaches others, teaches himself 
IS very true, not only because constant repetition Im- 
presses a fact Indellbfry on the mind, but because the 
process of teachmg in itself givel a deeper insight 
into the subject taught The gifted Joachim Fortius 
used to say that if a student Wished to make prog- 
ress, hp should arrange to give lessons daily in the 
subjects which he was studying, even if he had to hire 
his pupils ^ 

Vocational classroom teachers can arr3nge to 
provide their students with^the opportunity to 
"teach others" 'and thus te'ach themselves' by 
using the students to make presentations and to 



tutor fellow 
students 
This benefits 
the persons 
t>eingrtu- 
tored be- 
cause they 
are giptting 
individu-^ 
ahzedhelp It 
benefits the 
tutors be- 
cause they ■ 
are havirtg 

their learn- 
ing rem- 
and strengthened Finally, it benefits the 
class— teacher sfnd students alike— be- 
they are workinglogether as a cooperative 




forced 
whole 
cause 
team 

Thismodule isdesigned togiveyou experiences 
which will develop your skill in training and usj^ng 
students to tutor other students and to make pre- 
sentations in'your classroonv These experiences, 
in tirn. will tielp the student to teach^himself/ 
herself 



1 Alan Garlher Mary Conw^ Kohler and Frank Riessman Children 
Teach Children Learnmq by Teaching fMew York NY Harper & Row 
1971) pp 14-16 
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T About this module 



Objectives 

Ttrmlral Obi«ctiv«: in an actual school srUjation, direct 
students h Instructing other .students. Your perfor> 
man6e wit! be asaiesaed^y your resource person/iising 
the Teacher Performance Assessment Form, pp. 21-23 
(Leamfng Experience HI). 

Ena&llhg Objectives: 



After cooiplQtmgthe required reading, demonstrate 
knowledge of the advantages of. and rationale and 
procedures for. directing students in instructing 
other students (Learning Experience I) 
Given case studies of teachers using stud'ents as 
tutors and presenters, critique the performance of 
^ those teachers (Learning Experience II) 



Prerequisites 

To complete this module you must have competency 
in developing a lesson plan jf you do not already have 
this competency meet with your resource person to 
determine what method you will use to gam this skill 
One option is to complete the information and practice 
activities in^the following module 

• Develop a Lesson Plan, Module B-4 



Resources 

A list of the outside resources which supplement 
those contained within the module'follows Check with 
your resource person (1) to determine the availability 
and the location of these resources. (2) to locate addi- 
tional references in your occupational specialty, and (3), 
to get assistance rn setting up activities with peers or 
observations of skilled teachers, if necessary Your re- 
source person may also contacted if-you have any 
difficulty with directions, or in assessing your progress 
at any time k 

Learning Experience I " 

Optional 

Peers with whom you can discuss using students as 
presenters and tutors . 

Learning Experience 11 ^ 

Optional i \ 

A teactier experienced in directing students in in- 
structing other students whom you can observe 
A peer to role-play a student whom you are tfainmg 
in the skills needed to conduct a manipulative skill 
demonstration. 

Learning Experience HI ^ 

Required 

An actual school situation in which you can direct 
students in instructing other students 
A resource person to assess your competency 
directing students m instructing other students 



This module covers performance eierrTent numbers 83 84 from Calvin J 
Cotrell et 'al Model Curricula for Vocational and Technical Education 
Report No V (Columbus OH The Center for Vocational Education The 
Ohio State University 1972) The 384 elements m thisdocument form the 
research base for all The Centers PBTE module development 

For information about the g^rwral organization of each module general 
procedures for their us* arVi terminology which is common to a\k 100 
minutes see Ab<A U^ing The Centers PBTE Modules on the tpside 
back cover 



Learning Experience I 



OVERVIEW 



i Enabling ^ 
I Objective J 



. Activity 

^ Optional 
^Activity^^p 



After completing the required reading,' demonstrate knowledge of the 
advantages of, and the rationate and procedures for, diluting students in 
instructing other students. 



You will be- reading the information shejet. Using Students^ as Tutors and 
Presenters, pp. 6-9. 



■ Activity \ 




You may wish to meet with agroup of peers to discuss using students as 
presenters and tutors. 



You will be demonstrating knowledge of the advantages of, and rationale 
and procedures for, directing students in instructing other students by 
completing the Self-Check, p. 10. * ' » 



You will be evaluating ydur competency by comparing your completed ^ 
Self-Check with the Motjil Answer, p.J 1 .' . ' 



\ 
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A€tivity 



For Information on the advantages of using students to instruct other 
-students/and on the roles and respo'nsibilities oj both teacher anC^stu- 
dents when students are used as tutors and presenters, read the follov^g 
ir^formation sheet 



USING STUd^NtS AS TUTORS AND PRESENTERS 




•Traditionally, the role of instructor was assigned 
to the certified teacher under contract to the 
school The role of learner was assigoed to the 
young people who were oh the student roster of 
the school. This role defini- 
tion IS very restrictive Stu- 
dents can act as instrtjctors 
and teachers can act as 
learners Using students to 
make presentations or to 

b^^^ 1) Y' ^^^^^ other student^ is just 
f-lif^Suf,. I i such a case in point In order 
to avoid having a three-ring 
Circus inyourclassroom, you 
must- know how to plan, di- 
rect, and orchestrate thes^ 
activrties It's well worth'the 
work 

One tends to think' that 
when students are used' in 
teaching rojes, the persons 
who will benefit are the.cla$s members viewing the 
demonstration or the student(s) being tutored 
This IS true Student tutors ordemonstrators tend 
to 5peak the same "language" as their peers 

Jhose who have Experienced problems them- 
selves are usually better abl^ to relate to other 

•students experiencing similar problems A student 
being tutored by a peer has the opportunity to have 

'a persooalized, one-to-one relationship with 
someone who cares enough to give him/her spe- 
cial attention, to explain concepts, and to give 
immediate'^and direct feedback As a result, the 
students being tutored generally show the follow- 
ing changes 

• improved attitudes toward school 

• improved performance 

• improved interest * ^ , *» 

• improved motivation 

• decreased absenteeism \ 

• decreased tardiness v 

These changes are primarily attiludmal; however, 
some cognitive (knowledge) improvement is usu- 
ally also made 

The real personal benefit and the real cognitive 
improvernent is gained by the Student Instructor. 
Today's world gives a'greaf deal to young people, 



b%t offers few opportunities for them'to give any- 
thing back. Like A\)ce in Wonderland whose candy 
made her grow^nd shrink witKin mmut§s, young 
people are always told that theyare '.'too old" to cry 
or to be silly, H^iWfiwerf, at the same tirr^, they are 
told that they are "too young" to be given respon- 
sibility in such forms as driving the family car 

Instructing peers offers students an adult role 
and the reassurance that they are needed and can 
make a significant contribution This can result in 
heightened self-este§|n (a feeling of beihg 

adequate as 
a person), 
greater 
maturity, and 
better self- 
' control 
Tutors also 
are placed in 
a new rela- 
tionship with 
their 
teachers, 
one of 
cooperating 
to help^ fess 
s. • able or less 

advanced student As a result, the student instruc- 
tor can develop a greater sympathy for the class- 
room teacher By working with students who need 
help, the tutor can come to abetter understanc^ing 
of individual differences His/her creativity is 
tapped in trying to reach the tutored student Fi- 
nally, thfe tutor can discover alternative ways of^ 
making an impact He/she can discover that 
achieving influence is more satisfying when it is 
gained through activities other than coercion or 
rebellion 

The cognitive benefits are also numerous A 
quote by Jerome Bruner* wjll indicate why this 
IS so 

'I went through it Iquantum theorylonce and looked 
* up only to'find the class full of blank faces— they had 
obviously not understood I went through it a second 
time and they still did not understand it And so I went 
through it a third time, and that timeJ understood it ? 




2 Jerome Bruner The Proce&s of £ ducat ton (New Yot-k, NY Vintage 
Books 1965) pp 89f 
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In order to teacha concept or a skill to^nother.Vou 
must first think through the process arl^ analyze it 
carefully yourself It js one thing for yoc^ to under- 
stand a concept. It isquWaeotherthing\o explain 
that concept to someone else For example, with- 
o^ut using your hands, try to descnbe'a spiral stair- 
case to someone who has never seen one 

'dentsVvho 
lest(n to 
break d^wn 
their knrdwl- 
edg§ m such 
a way as to 
' . teach other 
students 
gam two 
skills (1) 
they learn 
how to learn 
and how to 
organize and, 
manage their 
own learn- 
ing, and (2) they reinforce their present* knowl- 
edge They become active learners and. conse- 
quently, better learners * 

Thus, the concept of ^sing students as instruc- 
tors, demonstrators, or tutors ts not a device to 
give teachers free time, nor ju^t a device to help 
slower or less advanced students Rather, it is thfe 
instructors, demonstrators, and tutors who re^p 
the benefits, who profit, who learn. Consequently, 
instructirvg should not be limited to the star pupils 
Slower learners who have finally mastered a con- 
cept or skill are often very patient and understand- 
ing with other students experiencing similar prob- 
lems. Students who have never experienced such 
problems sometimes lack much of this patience 
and understanding. Furthermore, a student w-ho 
has tailed to -master a particular skill or concept 
and IS too proud or embarrassed to admit it or to 
try to lestrn it later, will, in fact often master that 
skill or concept if'he/she is asked to tutor another 
Siuder>t 

Using students as aides in the classroom can 
change the school from "a competitive, win-lose 
institution to a people-oriented, cooperative 
community where everyone is a learner* and 
everyone rs a teacher It can be a place where 
students cease to be spectators and become par- 
ticipants in the learning process 
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Presentations/Demonstrations 

A demonstration is given^when one wishes to 
create interest in, or. give information about, a 
concept or skill in such a way thai^the audience 
can both see and hear. Demonstration's can be 
used to show students a laboratory skilfthat they 
will later be j^quired to perform themselves. A 
demonstration can also be used as a substitute for 
laboratory work when money, equipment, or time 
are Jimited 




Onge a teacher has determined that a demon- 
stratton is needed, and that students ^A/lll be used ^ 
to assist or lead the demonstration, and once a 
teacher has personally planned thoroughly, a 
pre-planning session should be held with the stu- 
dents who will give the demonstration The follow- 
ing decisions need to t|e made 

• What type of demonstration/ presentation wUI 
be made'^ 

• What IS the goal of the presentatioiy 

• What steps or mam points are involved'^ 

• What sequence should these steps be pre- 
sented in'? 

• What points need special emphasis or expla- 
nation'? * 

• How much time is needed for each step (to sav 
It. and to do it) and for the total presentation'^ 

• What equipment is needed'? 

• What supplies are needed'? 

• What type of work area is needed'? 

• What time(s) would be appropriate for allow- 
ing questions to be asked'? 

In orderforyouf studentsto conduct successful 
demonstrations, you need to explain the criteria 
for effective demonstrations to them Cetlain 
criteria, however, s^if h as making the physical en- 
vironment comfortable and introducing the dem- 
onstration, are still primarily teacher^ respon- 
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^ibillties. For example, if a tfbncepK dr prmciple 
were being demonstrated,^ you as the teacher * 
would haye responsibility for — / 

• selecting an example oMhe concept wl^ich ' 
could b^ easily deinonstrated i ^ 

• relating the new' concept to students' previ- 
t^us .experiences" or instruction 

• definir>g terms or giving bacKground informa- 
tion when necessary 

• having students analyze a new situation in 
relation to the concept 

• summari^g key points during the dembn- - 
stration or'at the conclusion of the demon- 
stration 

• determining students' comprehension of the 
concept by soliciting feedback 

The students who wer6 demonstrating a con- 
cept or principle would have responsibility for*— 
' • helping (o select an example of the concepft 
which coi4ld be easily demonstrated 

* • setting uj^ the demonstration where it could 

be easily viewed by each- student 
. • having all materials and equipment ready for 
use 

• performing the steps of the demonstration in 
a, logical erder 

• observing student^to see that they were fol- 
lowing the demonstration ^ 

• using supplemental instructional aidsto illus- 
trate any steps which were difficult to observe * 

If a manipulative skill were being demonstrated, 
you asthe teacher would have responsibility for— , 

• making the physical environment 'comfort- 

# able 

• introducing the demonstration with welt- 
chosen questions 

- • providing explanations of (1) what was going 
to be demonstrated, (2) how it wpuld fit in with . 
wliat the class already knew or had experi- 
enced, and (3) how it would fit in with future . 
activities 

• defining any new terms which would be en- 
countered during the demonstration 

• rrYotivatmg the class to want to leajn the new* 
'skill ^ 

• making sure that the procedure followed for 
the operation wks the one most commonly 
used in the field % . 

* • encouraging questions 



• asking key questicrns throughout to ensure 
that the students understoiod. the demonstra- 
tion ^ • . 

'• including some aptivity to summarize the 
steps and key points ""^ * 

• making sure tt^at the demonstration lasted no 
more than 15-20 minutes 

The students who were demonstrating a manN 
pulative skill would have responsibility for— 

• making sure that all necessary tools, jiate- 
/lals, supplies, and visuals were 0rg$3iized 
and at hand when they were heeded 

.• making sure that all tools, materials,fc|aplies, 
and .visuals wfere in good conditiqn 

• demonstrating eaoh stfep necessary to the op- 
eration 

• explaining each step as it is demonstrated 



3 To gam skfti in demonstrating a coricept or pnnciplp you may wts^i to 
refer to Module Demonstrate a Concept or Principle 

4 To gam skill m demonstrating a manipulative skill you may vvtsh to 
refer to Module C-16 Demonstrate a Manipulative SKjU 



• .presenting the ^teps in a logical order 

• explaining key points or specific techniques 
essential to performing each step 

• covering safety practices specific td the 
operation 

• using visualsor mod^lsto clarify stepsmvolv- 
ing very small parts or ir^icate processes 

• co'mpleting time-consuming steps ahead, of 
time (e g , "refrigerate batter overnight") 

• presenting steps slowly enough that stiidents 
do not miss key points 

• making sure that every movement in the dem- 
. onstration is,>clearly visible ' > 

• speaking clearly and making su^e that all can 
hear 

• talking to the.students, and not to the mate- 
rials 

• perfq^rming the operation with ease 

• settirJg' up standards of workmanship by 
doing a thorough job 

^ In addition to gaming kngwiedge of the critena 
for effective demonstrations, students should also 
receive some instruction relating to basic public 
speaking principles For example, they need to 
understand the importance of (1) having-a pleas- 
ing appearance, (2) having a pleasing, clear, au% 
dible voice, fS) facing the audience, and (4) keep- 
ing .tf^e process clearly visible to the entire audi- 
ence 

It IS frequently a good idea to have a dress re- 
hearsal before making the aqtual presentation. 
This allows students an opportunity for error^-and 
for timing the process 

Thfn, at the time of the actual presentation, you 
should introduce the student to the clas^ and ex- 
plain the purpose of the demonstration Following 
the student's* presentation, you should clear- up 
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misunderstandings, ^dd missing information, and 
reinforce key points. For the purposek)fi<mproving i 
later presentations, you shoujfi involve the class in 
evaluatmjg and constructively criticizmg the-pre- 
sertation. 

"Remember, even though students may be taking 
pn a large share of the responsibility for a presen- 
tation, the ultimate re^sponsibility belongs to the 
t^a^cher. He/she must be aware of an^, at least 
indirectly Involved in, the entire process* from 
playining to summary 

Tutoring 

' Becoming a tutor does not involve a great deal 

oftraining In 
fact, lonjg, 
formaltram- 
ing can deter 
. students 
from being 
involved. 
* and can stifle 
/ - one of the 

most vaiu- 
^able assets a 
^ . ' tutor has— 

creativity 
" Students 

' < ' ^^^.^-^ \ have been 

T , Students for 

a long time anci tend to teach QS they have been 
taught, even if it's unpleasant Jt is invariably true 
that when students take over teaching tasks, they 
t\o\ only mimic even the most stiited. routme teach- 
ing techniques, but they are often much more 
strict than their own teachers Any training pro- 
gram you^^sign needs to teach tutors how to plan 
their lessons, and needs to Encourage tutors to be 
natural and to use their own resources to find new 
ways to reach the st'udentVthey'are tutoring 

» Tutors can be used in numerous ways— 

• Asludent who mastersa skill quickly and eas- 
ily can help someone who is having difficulty 



t A student who has had difficulty, but who has 
nrtastered a skill,' c^in help someone who is 
experiencing similar diltculties. 

t A'studentcan be motivated to masteraskillso 
that he/she can help someone else.^ 

• Astudent who already has a skill that IS about ^ 
to be covered in class for the first time can 
become a tutor instead of a student 

• Students c'an be paired and can switch tutor- 
ing roles of tutor and tutee depending on their 
competencies 

• A student tutor can be permanently assigned^ 
to another student who needs tutoring 

The teacher needs to make sure (1) that students - 
understand the r;ole of the tutor, (2) tliat materials 
and equipment are available, (3) tnat space is 
available, and (4) that tutors pre-pl^ their tutoring 
sessions with teacher mput*lf you decide to use a 
formal tutoring program, tutors can be required to 
keep Jogs of their sesstons^n additidn, tutors can 
be evaluated, and they can meet on a regular basis 
to discuss problem3-that have.Brisen and solutions 
toJhese prbblems 

Again, however, the ultimate responsibility for 
the planr>ing and operation of the tutoring pro- 
granr rests with th^ classroom teacher A well- 
planned, well-monitored program where students" 

have an op- 
portunity to 
experience 
botli roles— 
that 6f tutoV, 
and that of 
tutored stu- 
; dent — can 
create an ex- 
tremely ef- 
fective and 
exciting 
^^rning en- 
vH'onment 
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Optional. 
Activity 
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Once you haye completed the reading, you may wish to meet with peers, 
perhaps some who are also taking this module andVor are in your occupa- 
tional speciality, to discuss further using students as tutors and presenters: 
You could brainstorm for ideas on specific situtations in which students 
could/should be use^lrfis tutors or presenters in your occupational spe- 
cialty You could discuss techniques which could be used to involve stu- 
dentsjn these types of activities You could draw up tentative plans for 
operating a tutoring program ^ }f ^ 
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The following it^m checks your comprehension of the material in the 
information sheet, Using Students as Tutors and Presenters; pp. 6-9. The 
item requires a short, essay-type response Please respond fully, but 
briefly. - , ■ 



SELF-CHECK , 

Assume that a somewhat hostile parent comei in aftpr school and says, '1 pay good tax money for you to 
.teach my kid and rtow I find that you've got Bennett doing all your work. Instead erf learning the skills/he 
needs, he's tutoring other kids You're letting the slow kids irt your class hold my»son back. And 
presentations! You've got' my son making your presentations for you. What's going on here anyway? 
Why don't^yqu earg your salary and teach my kid something'^" HcJlv do you answer this parenf? 
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CkDoipare y^ur wrmen respon|9 an the Self-Check with the Model Answer 
^iven below .Your, response need not -exactly dufilicate the model re- 
sponse, h'Owever/^y0u should have covered the samVmajor points 



" — # 



MODEL ANSWER 



You should have explained to the parent— 

• th&t the purpose of student involvement in 
these activities is not to have studeirts do your 
work for you 

• that Jhis involvement benefits not only the 
sti/9ents on the receiving^end, but ^Iso^ the 

' students on the giving end 
that by participating in these activities, Ben- 

^nett's pnor learning is being reinf«:ed and 
he IS learning (1) how to relate welllO o1^rs> 
(2) how to learn, and (3) how to organiz^nd 
manage his own learning, he is becoming a 
more active student and a mg^e involved 
merpberof a class which is working together 
toward a mu^al goal 



that while some students arej^inforcing what 
they liave .learned by helping other students 
who are having dWicuIhe^, the teacher is 
available to help a more advanced student 
(perhaps ^Bennett) who is pursuing an inde- 
pendent study 

that in some areas, Bennett needs a little extra 
help and, with the tutonng system, that indi- 
vidualized help IS more readily available than 
It would be vswth just one teacher trying to 
meet tjje needs of 3D students in the space'pf 
a single class period * « 

that When students share some of the respon- 
sibiltty for their educatiori, all members of the 
classTienefit - > 

>4 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE: Your completed Self-Check should have covered the same major points aa 
the model response It you missed some poijptSor have questions about any additional points you made, 
review the material in the inforjination sheet. Using Students as Tutors and Pl-esenters, pp 6-9, or check 
with y6u< resource person if necessary 
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Learning Experience II 



OVERVIEW 



Enabling Given-icese studies of teachers using student^ as tutors and presenters. 

"Objective J critique the peij^rmance of those teachers. 



Activity 




t - 

■ Optiofial 
^Activity M 



Optional 1 
^ActiUfy ^ 



You will be reading Case Studies, pp. 14-16, and writing critiques of the 
performance^of the teachers described. ^ ^ 



You wflKbe evaluating competency m critiquing the teachers' perfor- 
mance in using students as tutors and presenters by comparing your 
completed critiques with the i^odel Critiques, pp. 17-18, 



Yoo may wish to arrange through your resource person to observe a^ 
teacher experienced in directing students in instructing other students. 



You may wish fb tr^in a peer in the skills needed to conduct a fnanipulative 
skill demonstration.' • ^ • 
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Activity 



The foyowing Case Studies describe how three -vocational teachers 
trained and/or used students' as tutors or as presenters. Each case study is 
followed by some key questions relatfve to the teacher's performance. 
Read each case study, and critique it in writing using the questions as 
guides. 



i 



CASE STUDIES 

Case Study 1 : ^ 

Mr York relied very heavily on the demonstration 
method as a means for presenrting information 
since his course involved a lot of manipulative 
skills. Initially, hQ presented the demonstrations 
without any student assistance. Later in the term, 
he would use the three-step approach (1) he 
' would first perform the operation and tell wi;jat was 
occurring; (2) he would then have a student per- 
form the operation while he (Mr. Vork) told what 
was occurring, and (3) he would then have another 
student both perform the operation and tell what 
was occurring ^ 

Because of this perpetual-exposure to demonstra- 
tions, and. because%tudents were gradually in- 



volved in performing' demonstrations, he figured 
that by second semester he could turn the respon- 
sibility for presenting demonstrations completely 
over to the students For the first demonstraftion to 
be presented during t>ie second semester, he 
picked two students. He gave them an outline of 
the necessary steps involved in the skill, and 
turned them loose to plan, prepare, set up. and 
present their demonstration on their own. 

How effective is Mr York's training prograrh? How 
effective is the use of student presenters for the 
second semester? In what ways could his system 
bejmproved? 



( 
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Case Study 2: . 

M£^fy Anne/a first year vocational edycatio^ stu- 
dent, was in d program in which the teacher en- 
couraged her ^udents to take on tutoring re$pon- 
s^ilities. At th#beginning of the term, the teacher, 
fj^ Kin^tle, explained to^all the students in her 
class what the role of tutor involved*! Her en- 
thusiasm about tutonng was contagious, and tl% 
students Usually canft away from her explanation 
feeling anxious to begin. Mary Anne was a little 
hesitant because she knew she always caug^^t dn 
to things later thgin everyone feise She had the 
feeling thBt she'd always be ti/tored and never bee ' 
tutor. 

During the first-unit of instri4lko'n, just as Mary 
Anne had-feared, she fell behind. She flunked the 



first quiz, so Ms, KInstle assigned her a tutor. The 
tutor was Mary* Anne's best friend, Beth. Beth 
came up. with some really, creative ideas for help- 
ing Mary Anne, but somehow nothing ever got 
accomplished at the tutoring sessjons. When Mary 
Anne flunked the second (iluiz, Ms. Kinstle decided 
to take over, sqf sh^ had Mary Anne stay after 
school for extra help. With personal help from Ms. 
Kinstle, Mary Anne did manage to catch up 

What are the strengths/tSf Ms. Kinstle's tutoring 
program? Where did she go wrong? How do you 
suppose Mary Anne feels? What about Beth? What 
could Ms. Kinstle have done instead? 
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Case Study 3: . • 

Mr. lOQfke, a vocational education teacher, was for two hourS: For the first four weeks, he would 
frustrated. He felt as if the only way he could ac-^ \carefully tram them to be effective teachers. He 
complish all the things be wanted to accomplish jK^uld use iViaterial from his own coursework as a 
would be to sprout about 12 more arms. Then, one ^eacher-m-traming After the training period, the 
day he read an article in one of his professional i^two-hour session could -be used as a semihar in 
jour/»als about using students as tutors. The idea wtiich problerns could be discussed ^nd, hope- 



fascinated him. Here was a way to provide-' more 
individual attention to the students in hhs class 
Herd Was a way to keep the quicker students in< 
'^volved and to help the slower students keep up 
H^re was a way to free him up so he could work 
with the students, who needed ^his help 

Mr Locke sat down and designed a training pro- 
gram The program called for his six brightest stu^ 
dents to meet with him after school once a week 



fully, resolved The session could also be used as a 
timeXin which tutors could plan experiences for 
th^r ^students" with his assistance, arM in which 
dew ^deas could be brainstormed. 

What are the strengths ar)d weaknesses of Mr. 
Locke's planned training program? . . . of the tutor- 
ingj}rogram he envisions! 



A. 
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Compare your completed written critiques of the Case Studies with the 
Model Critiques given below Your responses need not exactly duplicate 
the model responses, however, you should have covered the same major 
points 



MODEL CRITIQUES^ 

jCase Study 1 : 

Mr York's training program is probably quf^e effec- 
tive He familiarizes the students'with demonstra- 
tions by first conducting ^them himself, and then 
slowly, step by step increases the students' level of 
involvement He is probably right in assuming that 
they should be fairly competent in presenting a 
demonstralionby second'semester However, he is 
wrong in as^ming that they are also competent in 
planning the ^demonstration, setting it up, intro- 
ducing it.'or Summarizing the .material They have 
not been trained to do these tasks, nor-^s it*neces- . 
sary that they should be These (asks are the re- 
sponsibility of the teacher • 

Even assuming that theee students are capable of 
handling those tasks* York should have met 
with them to help them plan, or to'thoroughly re- 
view- an J* plans they made themselves Assuminq 
thatthe students weren't prepared to handle the^ 
tasks, Mf York should have met with them to ex- 
•pfein what_ portions of the lesson' he would be 
responsible for and what portions would be their 
responsibiUty Finally, he should have made Sure 
that they practiced the skill demonstVaticrn at least 
once, preferably while he w^s th^re toobserve-it 

Case Study 2: 

Ms Kmstle's greatest 'asset is her enthusiasm ^By 
n\ot^vgting the students the way she did, the Suc- 
' cess of her program issemi-^uaranteecl Howevefr^ 
after setting'their creative j uices ffowing. she failed 
to carry, through in the same spirit She should 
Ijave made surft Xhai students such as Mary Anr>e 
were v^ll aware'that they would t3e tutors as well 
as tutorecl She could have%)entfnore time creat- 
ing a situation in which "f^^ry Anne viewed the 
opportunity to tutor as something to be worked j 
for, as a motivating force, as a reason to succeed j 

!t was probably not a good idea to pa<r Mary Ann€ 
^With her best friend It's not surprising ^-hat it didn't 
\v<irk Several things cou/d have happened (1) 
Wary Anne could i^^ve 4einhreatened that her best 
fnenfj, her "e<^ual/^~rfiight "consider her to be 



dumb, or (2) Beth could have been afraid to say 
anything to Mary Anne for fear of sounding bossy 
or uppity, or (3) the two friends may have had 
trojble spending the time on work since they had 
so many other things to talk about Furthermore^ 
Ms Kinstle should have monitored the sessions ^(t 
least periodically, so that the problem would have 
• surfaced long before the second quiz 

When the problem was identified, she should not 
have solved it by taking over Beth could easily feel 
as if she had failed in her tutoring, and may not 
wish to try again Mary Anne could easily feel that 
she was so dumb that^only extra special help from 
the teacher could save her This is speculation, of 
course, but it i^ probably safe to say that the ex- 
perience for Beth and Mary Anne was not a posi- 
tive one ^^s kinstle should have worked with the 
girls to see*if the problem could be resolved by 
them If not, she should ^have hefped them to see 
thaji it was not fc§cause*of their incompetence — 
that it was simply fie r error in pairing friends Then, 
.she should haw^ reassigned Mary Anne and Beth 
to partners with whom there was a greater chance 
of each girl having a positive, successful experi- 
-ence 

/« 

Case Study 3: 

Mr Locke's iciea to hold a seminar on a regular 
b^sjs to allow tutors to plan, discuss, and 
tirainstorm at a time when he is available to assist 
"them rs a good one His plan to train them as he 
. was trained is not a good strategy Foron^hing, 
the^ students are not t^achers-in-training and do 
jTSt^qeed a crash course in educational methods ' 
SorTOTidly formBlVzed, structured training is coa- 
trjary TO the underlying purposes of t^itoring (1) to 
create an informal, one-to-one, helptr^g relatlon- 
iip between the tutor and the one tutored, and (2) 
tb allow the tutor to be creative in his/her tutoring 
efforts - - 

NJr Lt)cke's initial training sessions should be de- 
signed to provide/motiva^^n and establish broad. 



.guidelines for the tutors, not to train teachers 
Another shortcoming of his plan ts his emphasis 
on using his six "brightest" students. It isn't wrong 
X6 do this, but itt:ertainly is preferable to involve all 
. students rather than singling out si^ students and 



designating them as '.'superior" to everyone else. 
Furthermore, since to teach is to clarify ahd rein- 
force learning, everyone' should have the oppor- 
tunity.available to them. 



LEVEL OR PERFORMANCp: Your completed critiques of the'Case Studies should have covered, the 
same maior points affe the model responses If yQu missedrsome points or ha\f(3 questions apouX any 
additional points ypu made, review the maten^l \h the inf€)rTnation sheet, Usingifetudents as Tutors and 
Presenters, pp. 6-9, or check with your resource perspn if necessary * . 



\ 



Optional 
^Actwity ■ 



vVqu may wrsh^ to arrSinge through your resource person to observe a 
teacher who is olperie'oced ih asin^studentS as tatprs or as presenters 
* You coUldVbsefve tbat teacher in the tprpcess of training the students to 
/make a presen^tiori or to instr.upt other students. You might als© observe 
the "students lri|i^e process of tutortngw 0^s\king^ presentation 



\ 




You may wish to ask a peer-)o rdlerplay^a student being trained to present a 
demonstfatioo Since the connp^erfcy, "denhonstrate a gianipulatiye skill, " 
is^gne needed by Vocational ©duo^rs. a peer (pre- or inservice vocational 
J^cher) whti'lacks tills competen* ^ould benefit from thi^training And, 
^ou w^gld benefit frgm the bppbrtunity'fb provide this training You may 
wishMtouselhe c.riteria^fpr effeqtive^jemonstr^tions br the Teacher Perfor- 
rfiance* AB^e^SJlient^Form provteled m this module as guides to structure 
youf training sessidn ' . ^ 



■ t 
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Learning Experience W: 



FINAL EXPERIENCE 



I Terminal ^ 
I Objective 2 



Activity 



1 




In an actual jchool aituatiori,* direct studeots in instructing other stu- 
dents. * ' • , ' 



As you conduct your teaching activities, deciSe when dir^ting students in . 
instructing other student^ could yb used effectively to aid in meeting 
lesson objectives. Based on that decision, direct students in instructing 
other students. This will include— 

• selecting, modifying, or developing a lesson plan which includes the 
use of student. presenters , ' ' 

*• planning how you will select and train the students who wilUbe pre- 
senters ^nd/or tutors ^ >^ 

• selectiri^nd training those stuqjents^ 

• assisting student(s)jn making the presentatio^to the class 

• directing student tutors in tutoring other studehts Who v^^rd absent 
' from presentations, or'who are having' difficulty w^h the rrfaterial 

presented , . " ' , • » 

NOTE: Due.to the nature of this experience, you will neecUo have access tcJ 
an actual school situation over an extended pexiod pf time (e g., two to four 
weeks). ' . ^ • • v 

As you complete each of the atx)ve acffvities, tjocument your actions (in 
writing, on tape, through a log) for assessment purposes. 

Your resource person may want you to submit your written lesson plan to 
him/her for evaluation" before you and your students present the lesson It 
' may be helpful for your resource person to use theTPAF from Module B-4,r 
Develop a Lesson Plan.Xo guide his/her evaluation. 



Arrange in advance to have your resource person review you?* documenta- 
tion^ and observe the training sessi6n(s) and the presi^tatlon. 

Your total competency will be assessed by your resource person, u,sing the 
Teacher Performance Mses^ment Form,, pp. 21-23. . 

Based upon the criteria specified in this assessment instrument, your 
resource person will determine wheth^^f*y©yjare competent in directing' 
students in instructing other studer 




'Fof a definition of actual school tituation see thA msKie back cover 
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TEACHER PERFORMANCE ASSESSMENT FORM 

Direct Stude/rts ip- Instructing Other Students (C-4) 



Direj^bons: Indicate the level of the teacher's accomplishment by placing 

an )( in the appropriate boxund'erthe LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE heading ^''^ 

If, because of special circumstances, a performance component was not 

applicable, or impossible to execute, place an X ir> the N/A box. 



Resource Person 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



/ 



Demonstration / Presentatton 

The teacher met with the 8tudent(8) to pre-plan: 

1 the type o^resentation to be made 

2. .the goal of the presentation 



3 the steps oaHPtjo^ points involved and the sequence tpr 
their presentation 

4 the points which would need speciai emphasis c^r^^xpla- 
natibn y' , 

5 the time, needed for each step (to say it, and to do it) and 
for the total presentation 

6. the equipment, supplies, and work area which would be 
needed 

7 the time(s)'when questions would be allovs^^ 

8. a timelor students to practice in advance of the actual 
H 'demonstration/presentation 

In training the student to conduct a demonstration/ 
presentation, the teacher explained that; ^ 

9 the cjerhonstration should be conducted so that all stu- 
dents can both see and hear 

10. all materials, equipment, etc ,must be in goqd condition 
and- set up^areed of time 

J1. visual aids or models should be used to illustrate steps 
which would be difficult to observe^or involved small 
parts or intricate processes 
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12. ^each step m the process must, in fact, be demonstrated ^ 
in a logical order . . . .\ 

\ 

13' each stef) must be thoroughly explained as it is pre- 
sented 



ahead of time 



performed easily and thoroughly 



17. the person presenttng Ihe demonstration should'have a 
pleasing, clear, apdtble voice 



V 

At thetim« of the demonstration/presentation, the teacher: 

19 provided m(?tivatTdh\|y "one or mare of the following 
activities . w , 

a explainin^'what was to be demonstrated, and why 



knew or had experienced 
c relating the demonstration to future activities 
d defining new terms 
e asking well-chosen questions 

20 introduced the student-presenter to the class 

21 reinforced key points after the demonstration 

22 involved the class in evaluating the demonstration 
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tutoring N * 

In training the tutors, the teacher: ^->--. 

23 provided training that was geared to tap each tutor's i — j | I PI I I I | Fl 
own creativity and naturaln^s I — j ' — ' ' — ' I — ' L— ' ^ — ' 

24. made sure that the students clearly understood their I I I \ ^\ I | | I I 

roles as tutors . . ^ LJ LJ LJ LJ LJ LJ , 

25 gave tutors some training in how'to pre-plan their ^utor- |— j Q 21 Q DO 
mg sessions 

As part of the training program: ^ 

26 materials and .equipment were made available to |^ EU ED D Q Q 

.27 space- was made available to the tutors EH EH EH EH EH EH 

28. the tutors had an opportunity to meet to discuss mutual | I r 11 11 | I 1,1 j 
tutoring problems and techniques I — I t — I I — I I — I L— I L_l 

29 the tutors had adequate teacher support and assistance EH EH EH EH ^EH EH 

N 

LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE: All items must receive N/A, GOOD, or EXCELLENT responses If any item 
receives a NONE, POOR, or FAIR response, the teacher and resource person should meet to determine 
what additional activities the teacher needs to complete in order to reach competency m the weak 
area(s) 
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ABOUT USING THE CENTER'S PBTE 
MODULES / 

' -■ ■ . ' ' 4 I I 



Organization 

i^ach module is designed to help you gain competency 
in a particular skill area considered important to teach- 
ing success. A module Is madi^ up of a series of learning 
experiences, some provldirfg background information, 
some providing practice experiences, and otters com- 
bining these two functions. Completing the^ experi- 
ences should enable you to achieve the terminal objec- 
tive in the final learning experience- the final experience 
in each module always requires you to demonstrate the 
skill in an actual school situation when you are an intern, 
a student teacher, or an inservice teacher 

Procedure^ 

Modules are designed t6 allgw you to individualize your 
teacher education program You need to take only those 
modules covering skills which you do not already pos- 
sess. Similarly, you need not complete any learning ex- 
perience within a module if you already have the skill 
needed to complete it Therefore, before taking any 
module, you should carefully review (1 ) th^tf^troduction, 
(2) the Objectives listed on p 4. (3) the (Overviews pre- 
ceding each tearning'experience, and (4) the Final Ex- 
perience. After comparing your present needs and com- 
petencies wrth the information you have read in these 
sections, you should be ready to make one of the follow- 
ing decisions 

• that you do not have the competencies indicated, 
and should complete the entire module 

• that Ypu are competent in one or more of the en- 
abling objectives leading to the final learning ex- 
perience, and thus can omit that (those) learning 
experience(s) 

• that. you are already competent in this area, and 
ready to complete the final learning experience in 
order to "test out" i 

• that the module is inappropriate to your needs at 
this time 

When you are ready to take the final learning experience 
and have access to an actual school situation, make the 
necessary arrangements with your resource person If 
you do not complete the final experience successfully, 
meet with your resource person and arrange (1) to re- 
peat thfe experience, or (2) complete (or review) previous 
section's of the modlile or other related activities 
suggested by your resource person before attempting to 
repeat the final experience 

Options Ar recycling are also available in each of the 
learning experiences preceding the final experience 
Any time you do not meet the minimum level of perfor- 
man_Qa.required to meet an objective, you and your re- 
-«)tjrc© person may meet to select activities to help you 
reach competency This could involve (1) completing 
parts of the modulp previously Skipped. (2) repeating 
activities, (3) reading supplementary resources or com- 
pleting additional activities suggested by the resource 
^person, (4) designing your own learning experjence, or 
(5) corhpleting some other activity suggested by you or 
ybur resource person "* 



Terntinology * . 

Actual School Situation . . refers to a situation in 
whiSi you are actually working with, and responsible 
for, secondary or post-'secondary vocational students m 
a re^l school An intern, a student teacJhipr, or an in- 
service teacher would be functioning in an actual school 
situation If you do not have access to an actual school • 
situation when you are taking the module, you can com- 
plejAgHUMpdule uptothefinat learning experience Ydli 
woui^neh do the final learning experience later; i e , 
when you have access to an actual school situation 
Attornate Activity or Feedback refers to an item or 
feOTback device 'which, may substitute for required 
items which, due to special circumstances, you are un- 
abie to complete' 

Occupational Specialty refers to a specific area of 
preparation within a vocational service area^eg , the 

?ervice area Trade and Industrial Education includes 
ccupational specialties such as automobile me- 
chanics, welding, and electricity) * 
Optional Activity, or Feedback refers to an item 
which IS not required, but which is designed to supple- 
ment and enrich the required items in*a learning experi- 
ence ^ 

Resource Person refers to the person in charge of 
your educational program, the professor, instructor, 
* administrator, supervisor, or cooperating/ supervi$ing/ 
classroom teacher who is guiding you in taking this 
module 

Student refers to the person who is enrolled^anC^^' 
receiving instruction in a secondary or post-secondaty 
educational institution 

Vocational Service Area refers to a major vocational 
field agricultural education, business and office educa- ^ 
tion, distributive educatioi health occupations educa- 
tion, home economics education, industrial arts edu- ' 
cation, technical education, or trade and industnai edu- 
cation * 
You or the Teacher refers to the person who is tak- 
ing the module 

Levels of Performance for Final Assessment * 

N/A The criterion was^nol rtiet because it was not 
applicable to the situation .^^ 

None . No attempt was made to meet the criteriOh. 
although it was relevent 

Poor The teacher is unafc)le to perform this skill or 
has only very limited ability to perform it 
Fair The teacher is unable to perform this skill in an 
acceptable manner, but hass6rfie ability to perform it 
Good The teacher isable to perform this skill m an 
effective manner 

Excellent The teacher is able to perform this skill in a 
very effective manner — • ^ 



EMC 




THIes^of The Center's ^ 
Performance-Based Teacher Education Modules 



Category A: Program PMinnIng, Dt^lopmont, "and Evaluation 

A-1 Prepare for a Community Survey 

A-2 Conduct a Community Survey 

A-^ Report the Findiil^s of a Community Survey 

A-4 Organize arrOc^ u p at lona^ Advisory Committee 

A-5 Maintain an Occupationai Advisory Comrrrmee 

A-a^ Develop Program Goals and Objectives 

A-7 Conduct an OccJOpational Analysis ^ 

A-8 Develop a Cour^ of Study 

A-9 Develop Leng^R^nge Program Plans 

A-10 Conduct a Student FoUow-Up Study . 

A-11 EvaTuate Your Vocatit)nal Program ^ 

. .jCotogory B: Inatructtonal Planning 

ftermine Needs and Interests* of Students 
ivelop Student performance Objectives 
Develop a Unit of Instruction 
Develop a Lesson Plan 
Select Student Instructional Materials 
Prepare Teacher-Made Instructional Materials 

Category C: Inatructlonal Execution 




C-1 

C-2 

C-3 

C-4 

C-5 
C-6 
C-7 
C-8 
C-9 
«C-10 
C-11 
C-12 
C-13 
C-14 
C-15 
C-16 
C-17 
C-18 
C-19 
C-20 
C-21 
C-22 

C-23 
C-24 
C-'25 
C-26 
C-27 
C-28 
C-29 

CatOgory D: Instructional Evaluation 

D-> Establish Stbdent Performance Criteria 
D-2 AssessStudent Performance Knowledge 
D-3 Assess Student Performance Attitudes 
D-4 Assess* S|Udent Performance Skills 
D-5 Determir>e Student Grades 
D-6 Eva[uate Your Instructional Effectiveness 

Category E* Inat^ctlonal Management 

E-1 . Project Insffuctional Resource ^4eeds 
E-2 Manage Your'Budgeting and Reporting Responsibilities 
' E-3 Arrange for Improvement of Ypur Vocational Facilities 
E-< Maintain s Filing System 

^ : 



Direct Field Trips 

Conduct Group Discussions, Panel Discussions, and 
Symposiums 

Employ Brainstorming, Buzz Group, and Question Box 

Techniques 
Direct Students in Instructing Other Students 
Employ Simulation Techniques 
Guide Student Study 
Direct Student Laboratory Experience 
Direct Students m Applying Rrobl^m-Sotving Techniques 
Employ the Project Method 
Introduce a Lesson 
Summarize a lesson 
Employ Oral Questioning Techniques 
Employ Reinforce'ment Techniques ^ s 
Provide Instruction for Slower and More Capable LMrners 
Present an Illustrated Talk " 
Demonstrate a Manipulative Skill 
Demonstrate a Concept or Principle 
Individualize Instruction 
^ploy the Team Teac|§ng Approach 
Use Subject Matter Experts to Present Information 
Prepare Bulletin Boards and Exhibits 
Present Information '^ith Models, Real Objects, aftd Flannel 
Boards 

Present Information with Overhead and Opaque Materials 
Presf nt Information with Filmstnps and Slides 
Present Information with Rims 
Present Information with Audio Recordings 
Present Information with Televis^ and Videotaped Materials 
Employ Programmed Instruction 
Preseftt Information with the Chalkboard and Flip Chart 



E~5 Provide for Student Safety 

E-6 Provide for the First Aid Needs of Students 

E-7 Assist Students m Develoging Self-Discipline 

E-8 Organize the Vocational Laboratory 

E-9 Manage the Vocational Laboratory 

Cata5yory F: Quidanca 

F-1 Gather Student Data Using FormaJ Data-Col lectioa Techniques 
F-2 Gather Student Dpta Through Personal Contacts 
F-3 ^ Use Conferences ,to Help Meet Student Needs* 
F-4 Provtde Information on Educational and Career Opportunities 
' F-5 Assist Students in Applying for Employment or Further Education 

Cata5yory Q. Schoof-Communfty RalatlDnt * 

G-1 Develop a School-Cpmmunity Relations Plan for Your Vocational 
Program 

G-2 Give Presentations to Promote Your Vocational Program 
G-3 Develop Brochures to Promote Your Vocational Program 
G-4 Prepar§, Displays, to promote Your^ocational Program 
G-5 Prepare Nqws Releases and Articles Concerning Your Vocational 
Program 

G^ Arrange for Television and Radio Presentations Concerning Your 

'Vbcational Program 
G-7 Conduct an Op^ House 
G-8 Work with Memt>erS of the Community 
G-9 Work with State and Local Educators i 
G-10 Obtain Feedback about Your Vocational Program 



H-2 
H-3 



H-5 
H-6 



Cata5yory H: Student Vocational Organization 

H-1 Develop a Personal Philosophy Concerning Student Vocational 
Organizations 
Estat^h a Student Vocational Organization 
Prep^e Student Vocational Organization Memt>ers for 

Leadership Roles * 
Assist Student Vocational Organization Memt>ers in Developmg 

and Financing a Yearly Program of Activities / 
SiJpervise Activities the Student VocationaLOrganizatio/ 
Guide Participation in Student \Axational Organization Contests 

Category I Professional Rola ar>d Da valopmant 

1-1 Keep Up-to-Date Profapsionally 

1-2 Serve Your Teaching Profession 

1-3 Develop an Active Personal Philosophy of Education 

1-4 Serve the School and Communfty 

1-5 Obtain a Suitable Teaching Position 

1-6 Provide Laboratory Cxpenences for Prospective Teachers 

1-7 Plan the Student Teaching Expenence 

1-8 Supervise Student Teachers 

Category J* Coordination of Cooperative Education 

J-1 Establish Guidelines for Your Cooperative Vocational Prbgram 
J-2 Manage the Attendance,'^ransfers. and Termmatiorfs of Co-Of) 
Students ^ ^ 

J-3 Enroll Students in Your Co-Op Program 
J-4 Secure Training Stations for Your Co-Op Program |p 
J-5 • Place Co-dp Students on the Joht 
* ^6 Develop the Training Ability of On-the-Job InstruWors 
^-7 Coordinate On-the-Job Instruction j 
J-8 Evaluate Co-Op Students' On-the-Job Performance 
J-9^' Prepare Jor Students' Related Instruction 
J-10 Suj^rvise an Employer-Employee Appreciation Event ■* 

RELATED PUBLICATIONS i 

Student Guide to Using Performance-Based Teacher Education 
, Matenals 

Resource person Quid^ to Using Perforrpance-Based Teacher 

Education Matenals 
Guide to the Implerpentationof Performance-6ased Teacher Education 



For Information regarding avallM^Ky and pr1c»« of th««» material* contact— 

^viM : 

American Association fdf Vocational Instructional Materials 

' 120 Engin^rm^ Center • University of Georgia • Athens, Georgia 30602 t (404) 542-2586 



